to each one individually. I hear a voice once compared to "a bunch of
red roses," the voice of Ellen Terry, which I have often heard prompt-
ing me during this narrative of her later years, protesting that I must
at least mention the "Casella girls." So Ellen Terry still called two
friends of her youth, clever artists both, when they were elderly women,
In their house she often found peace and joy in her restless old age,
They, like "Bertie," were "learned in Ellen Terry," and had no diffi-
culty in following her in the days when she wandered from one distant
recollection to another. "And Lindsay, dear Lindsay! And little Pipkin!",
Ellen Terry prompts again, and I  remember how faithfully L. }.
(Miss Lindsay Jardine) supplied her with books for over twenty years,
how faithfully she served her in other ways "all for love and nothing
for reward," never preying on her time and strength like less judicious
and  more   self-seeking   friends.   I   knew   L.   J.   myself.   I   did   not
know "Pipkin" (Mrs Irving Albery, younger daughter of Henry Arthur
Jones), but no one who was much in Ellen Terry's company between
1920 and 1928 could be unaware of her affection for Pipkin. How often
she spoke with enthusiasm of Pipkin's lovely old house in the country,
where she stayed weeks at a time, an honoured and tenderly cared-for
guest. It was fitting that her last journey to London after her death
should have been broken at that house. The poignantly gay funeral pro-
cession, hearse hidden by bright flowers, coffin veiled by a pall of gold,
halted outside the place where Ariel had been least conscious of the
imprisoning tree.
"I have known many people, yet how few I have ever had time to
know well," was one of Ellen Terry's wise sayings, when she was still
on the stage. It throws light on the curious fact that she had few friends
among members of her own profession. They were debarred, like her,
from the leisure required for friendship. The only old actor who was
really a friend of Ellen Terry's in her old age was Norman Forbes-Robert-
son; the only young one, Harcourt Williams. Both were helped to main-
tain the friendship by the fact that they had houses near Smallhythe,
where she spent much of her time. Actresses were represented in the Order
of the Beads only by Violet Vanbrugh, her sister Irene, Viola Tree,
Pauline Chase and Jean Sterling Mackinlay, Harcourt Williams's gifted
wife. Ellen Terry had a profound admiration for Jean's talent as an actress-
singer, and there was a great personal sympathy between them. In the
winter of 1927 when Ellen Terry's strength had become labour and
sorrow, and the days when she could regain her delight in living and
loving, were becoming rarer, she insisted on going out on a cold stormy
day to attend the first performance of Jean Mackinlay's Christmas enter-
tainment for children. It was her last entertainment. Jean had the privilege
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